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Brother Farmers, 

Knowing from experience the eiilbmfdSsed, alid I inay 
say the distressed state that the farming interest is placed in at 
the present juncture; and seeing that many of yoU still cling 
to the Corn Laws as your Oiily protection; differing also iii 
opinion, as I do; from the two great pai-ties tt'ho are conterid- 
ingr—the one in support of; and the other for the repeal of, the 
Corn Laws—both as to the effect thoSe laws have produced 
and as to the effect the repeal of them would producCj let 
me call your attention to the following short and plaih 
statement; by which it is hoped that you will be eonvinced 
that they have injured rather than benefited you and your, 
dependents, and that in trusting to them for remunerating 
prices you have been most grievously deceived. L a‘m of 
opinion that the manufactiuers; iu case the existing Corn 
Law should be repealed, will, in looking to that measure; and 
that only, as a means to make bread cheap Or cheaper; be as 
mhch disappointed and deceived as-yOu haVe been in obtain-i 
ing high or remunerating prices fi-Om the operation Of the 
law. Both parties, in their over zeal to attack and abuse 
each other, seem to me to lose sight of the main cause of their 
several grievances. 

The Act of Parliament commonly known and distinguished 
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from the other Com Laws as the Sliding-Scale Corn Law, was 
passed in 1828. That Act did not say in express terms that 
you should have 33s. a coomb* for wheat and 18s. a coomb for 
barley, but the supporters and advocates of the measure cal¬ 
culated that it would insure you as high prices as those, on 
the average of years. On those prices the landlords calculated 
and fixed their rents, and on those prices you made your, cal¬ 
culations and entered into contracts to pay those rents. Now 
see, by comparing the prices reckoned upon with those real¬ 
ized, how you were affected by trasting to that Com Law for 
protection. 

Suppose that, relying upon that Act of Parliament and the 
statements made in support of it, you, soon after the passing 
of it, hired a farm of 200 acres, 160 acres of it being arable 
land of a fair average quahty, and the remaining 40 acres pas¬ 
ture, the arable land being considered capable of producing, 
in the average of seasons, with fair cultivation and without 
outlay for artificial manures, 6i coombs of wheat an acre, and 
8i coombs of barley an acre. Suppose that you took a lease 
of the fann for ten years, or held it for that time as yearly 
tenant, at the rent of £250 a-year, being 25s. an acre, and 
that for the tithes you compounded, and agreed with the tithe- 
owner at £50 a-year, being 5s. an acre for the ai’able and pas¬ 
ture land together; so that your rent and tithe compositions 
amounted to £300 a-year. And suppose that you calculated 
that from the wheat and bailey crops you should pay yom- rent 
and tithe composition, and also your labourer, tradesmen and 
rates; though perhaps this is more than these crops on such 
a farm could be expected to enable you to do. The produce 
of the pasture land and layers (or the beans or peas in lieu of 
layer) and of the turnip crop would be expended in keeping 
the horses and feeding perhaps a few cows, or keeping or 
fatting some sheep and bullocks; and out of the profits of the 
cows, pigs and other stock, the farmer and his family would 
have to live; out of the same profits he would have to pay for 
thatching the hay and com stacks, mending gates, &c., and 
also for clover and other seeds for layers, besides making al- 

* A coomb is the measure by which corn is commonly sold in Norfolk 
and Suffolk; it is equal to half the quarter, and contains four bushels. 
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lowance for casualties, such 'as those arising from death of 
horses and cattle, a very serious item in a fanner’s account*. 

. Now let us calculate what should have been your gross re¬ 
ceipts from the wheat and barley crops at the Act of Parlia- 
* ment prices of corn, and see how much should remain to you 
from that source, after making allowance for dross and inferior 
coni, and deducting seed-corn for the next year’s crops, and 
after paying the rent and tithe compositions. At 33s. a 
coomb for wheat, 40 acres of wheat (being one-fourth part of 
the arable land, the usual quantity of such land in this ^strict 
yearly in wheat), at 6i coombs an acre, would raise £429; and 
at 18s. a coomb for barley, the whole barley crop, 40 acres, 
at 8| eoombs an acre, would raise £306: so that the wheat 
and barley crops together would produce or bring in £735. 
The dross and inferior corn of the wheat and barley crops, 

' whichjs_included in estimating the yearly average yield of 
the land at 6i coombs of wheat and 81 coombs of barley an 
acre, cannot of course be sold for so much as the top or best 
corn( and an allowance of £9 10s. a-year may be fairly made 
for the dross corn of the farm when wheat is selling at 33s. 
and barley at 18s. a coomb. The seed-wheat for 40 acres 
may be reckoned at 20 coombs a-year, and the seed-barley 
for 40 acres at 25 coombs a-year, being worth together, at 
33s. a coomb for wheat and 18s. a coomb Tor barley, £55 10s. 
After allowing £9 10s. for dross and inferior corn, and de¬ 
ducting £55 10s., the value of the seed-corn, together £65, 
from £735, the produce of the farm from wheat and barley, 
there is left £670. Out of this sum of £670 I will suppose 
you pay the rent and tithe cbmpositiohs, £300, leaving a ba¬ 
lance of £370; and this balance, to illustrate and prove my 
proposition, that the Corn Laws have injured those they were 
intended to benefit, I will consider applied in'payment of the 
labourers, tradesmen’s bills and poor’s rates; but £370 would 
be found on many farms in this distriet insufScient for those 

* It is considered that the average of the arable land in the south-eastern 
district of Norfolk will not, without the assistance of artyicial manure, or 
manure made by cattle fatted on the farm, with some purchased food, in 
addition to that grown on the land, produce more than 6 coombs of wheat 
and 8 coombs of barley an acre every fourth year; and a great deal of such 
land was let in.1828, and is now let, at 30s. and upwards an acre. 
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purposes. It wppld, however, aljow of 25s. Gd. an acre, or 
£255 for labour, 5s. an acre, or ^50 for tradesmen, and 6s. 6d. 
mi acre, or £65 for rates. ' 

The average prices of wheat and hfU’ley per coomb for the 
ten years coinmencing 1828 and ending 1837, according to 
the returns for all England, were as follows; but these prices, 
it should he borne in mind, are higher, than most fanners 
reahzed, as in the averages is included the corn sold by mer¬ 
chants in Mark Lane, which fprms a considerable proportion 
pf that returned:— 

Wheat per coppili. !Barley per coomb, 
s. d. s. d. 

1828 ... 30 21 ... 16 5 

1829 ... 33 1^ ... 16 3 

1830 ... 32 11 ... 16 3| 

1831 ... 33 2 “ ... 19 0 

1832 ... 29 4 ... 16 61 

5 years average, 1828 to 1832 , 31s. Id. . 16s. 11<?. 

1833 ... 26 51 ... 14 9 

1834 ... 23 1 ... 13 6 

1835 ... 19 8 ... 15 0 

1836 ... 24 3 ... 16 5 

1837 ... 27 11 ... 15 2 . 

5 years average, 1833 to 1837 • 24s. Gd. . 14s. 11«?. 

Npw let us see hpw much money your wheat and barley 
crops would raise yearly during the first five years of this 
period, from 1828 to 1837 (granting them to have been average 
crops, which that of wheat was not, and the barley crops were 
very deficient in two years of thati period), according to the 
then average prices, wheat being 31s. Gd. a coomb, and barley 
l7s. a coomb. 

At 31s. Gd. per cpomb, 40 acres of wheat at 6^ coombs per 
acre would raise £409 10s., and at 17 s. per coomb for barley, 
40 acres of barley at 8| cponibs per acre would bring in £289; 
so that from the wheat and barley crops you have £698 10s., 
and, after deducting for drosp and seed-cpm £61, there re¬ 
mains a balance pf £637 Ifis, Opt of this latter sum, after 
discharging thp rent and tithe, £300, there reniains the sum 
pf £337 10s. wherewith tp pay labourers, tradesmen’s bills 
and rates, being £32 10s., or 3s. Gd. an acre of the fann for 
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the.year, less thm when you hired it you calculated upon re-, 
ceiving from the wheat and barley crops. Observe! when a : 
small abatement in the price of com reckoned upon t^es 
place, how gi’eat a reduction in the farmer’s means is pro¬ 
duced when you look at the result of the year’s account, The 
amount pf this loss of incpine would have enabled you to pay 
the wages of a man and a lad for the year. 

Now examine the state of your finances during the second 
five years of the term of your occupancy, namely from 1833 
to 1837, and see -what protection thep did for yqu, wheat being 
a little above 24s. a coomb, and barley a Uttle pnder 15s. a 
coomb, according to the averages. 

At 24s. a opomb for ryheat, 40 aeres of wheat, at 6^ epombs 
an acre, would raise £312, and at 15s. a coomb for barley, 40. 
acres of barley, at 8^ coombs an acre, would produce £255; 
so tbat-from the wheat apd barley crops together you have 
£567, and after alloyring for dross and seed-corn £48, there 
is a balance of £51^ left. After paying out of this balance 
the rent and tithe, £300, there remains only the sum of ^219 
to enable you tp pay labpm'ers, tradesmen and rates,-^boiog 
more than 15s. an acre, or £151 a-yeai’, less than'when you 
hired the farm you reckoned upon receiving from the wheat 
and barley crops for those purposes, and being (observe!) Aalf 
the amount of the rent and tithe you agreed tp pay on hiring, 
As rates did not dimmish dpring this peripd, ft is clear that 
unless lapdoryners and titheowners reduced rent and tithe in 
proportipn to yom' reduced means, you and ypur labourers 
and the tradesmen had to bear the deficiency amongst ypu, 
The balance pf £219 (after paying out of ft the rates at 6s, Od. 
an acre, £65) would be reduced to £154, which would aUpyy 
pf an expentopre of pnly 15?, 5d. an acre for labpprers and 
tradesmen together, instead of £3Q5, or 30s, 6d. an acre, as 
reckoned upon in 1828. 

It may be contended that this deficiency, arising frpm low 
price, was in a degree made np by faiher better crops of wheat 
in the second than in the first period} but admitting that the 
wheat crops were better, there was no material difference in the 
yield of the barley crops of the two periods; and to make up 
the deficiency arising from low price, with extra quantity pf 
corn, at 24s. a coomb for wheat, and 15s, a pppmti for barley, the 



crops inust have averaged for these five years 8| coombs of 
wheat and 11 coombs of barley the acre, being greater crops 
than it is well known were ever grown five years in suceession 
on the average of land let for 25s. an acre, even with a great out¬ 
lay for artificial manure. But in reply to this argument about 
better crops, it may be stated that the crops of wheat from 
1828 to 1833 were as much under the supposed average of 
6^ coombs an acre, as in the subsequent five years they were 
over that average, and from the deficiency of crop in the first 
period, the farmer was a greater loser than he could be a 
gainer by increased crops in the second period, the average 
prices being then higher. In confirmation, I beg to inquire 
whether the distress which the farmers experienced, and the 
compMnts they made at that time, do not bear me out in this 
remark*. 

Observe now the effect of this falling off in your income on 
yourselves, your labourers, the tradesmen and shopkeepers. 
In order to meet this diminished income, and keep to your 
engagement with your landlord and the titheowner, you resort 
to the most ready means of shortening your expenditure: 
namely by‘discharging some of your labourers and lowering 
the rate of wages of those you retain in work; by not employ¬ 
ing the blacksmith, wheelwright, harness-maker, carpenter 
and other tradesmen more than is absolutely necessary; by 
curtailing the expenses of housekeeping; in fact, by deserting 
the butcher, maltster, grocer and shopkeeper, and living in the 
most economical way nearly on the produce of the farm alone. 
But bear in mind also, that during such retrenchment and 
curtailment of laboiu’, although the' expenditure for it is re¬ 
duced, poor’s rates are kept up by the increased claims on 
them from unemployed labourers,—that the state of the land 
is materially injured for want of draining, claying, and being 

* The total importations of foreign and colonial wheat for the five years, 
from 1828 to 1832 inclusive, were 6,817,377 quarters, or 1,363,475 quar¬ 
ters a-year, showing plainly that we must have had deficient crops during 
that time. From 1833 to 1837 the total importations were 1,342,476 
quarters, or 268,499 a-year; but of this only 89,993 quarters a-year on the 
average were entered for home consumption. It is worth notice that the 
imports in the latter period were so trifling that it cannot be said that large 
imports produced the low prices. 



properly cultivated,—that for want of due cultivation your 
farm soon ceases to yield its accustomed average crops, and, 
on account of your inability to pay your rent and keep up a 
decent state of cultivation, the landlord is obliged to look out 
for another tenant with capital to sink in bringmg the farm 
into proper condition again;—that you leave the occupation, 
your money originally embarked in it being in great part 
gone, you know not how or where, except that in the first five 
years you received i£32 10s. a-year, or £l62 10s., and in the 
latter five years £l51 a-year, or £755} making together a 
total of £917 10s. less from wheat and barley than was 
calculated upon when the farm was hired. Add to all this, 
that the stock of the farm, if sold or valued, would, on account 
of the general depression arising from want of means in pur¬ 
chasers, produce much less than was given for it when the 
faim wa^entered upon; and, after satisfying the landlord and 
other claimants, can we wonder if the poor tenant is left al¬ 
most destitute? This is no overcharged statement. Did we 
not a few years since see the reality of this picture ? and do we 
not with pain frequently obseiwe many men whom we have 
known as tenant-farmers now breaking stones by the road¬ 
side, or ending their days in the union-house? If we now 
look round us, can we not see that inuch work, such as drain¬ 
ing and claying, has been neglected, and that the lands gene¬ 
rally are fast going down in condition ? 

In confirmation of the above statement with regard to the 
decrease of expenditure for labour, I find upon refeiiing to 
my own farming accounts (which, I beg to observe, have 
guided and (assisted, me-throughout the above calculations), 
that the labour on my farm Avas reduced on the average of the 
five years, fi'om 1833 to 1837 inclusive, 8s. an acre, being in 
the proportion of £80 a-year on a farm of 200 acres; and no 
doubt tenant-farmers made greater reductions in their outlay 
for labour than an occupier of his own land did who had no 
rent to make up. I find too that, during the same period of 
five years, the poor’s rates averaged under a penny an acre 
only less, and the tithe compositions likewise averaged under 
a penny an acre only less than in the previous five years. To 
complete all, at the end of these ten years the tithes are com¬ 
muted into a permanent rent-charge, to vary afterwards ac- 
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cording to the average prices of certain quantities of wheat, 
barley and oats; the amount of this rent at first being ascer¬ 
tained and determined by the amount of the compositions for 
tithes paid in tfie previous seven years, which compositions, 
according to the farmer’s income aiising fi’om his wheat and 
barley crops, should haye been very materially reduced, as we 
have seen that the value of those was reduced on the average 
of the five yeai’s previous to the commutation 16s. 9d. an acre, 
being more than half the amount of the rent and tithe agreed 
to be paid in 1828, compared with the calculations then madef, 
In 1828 it was expected that the ^yheat and barley crops woidd 
produce £735, but in the period 1833 and 1837 those crops 
produced only £567 a-year, the difference pr deficiency being 

£168 a yeort- 

Unless landlords reduced their rents and tithepwners their 
tithe compositions, according to this diminution of the means 

* Although the tithe commutation is a good measure, so far as it relieves 
the titheowner and farmer from the unpleasantness and ^fficulty of having 
to compound and agree for the tithes, and setting the-farmer at liberty as 
regards his mode of cultivation, the old law having tended to check good 
fanning on account of the titheowner taking advantage of it, yet it must he 
admitted that the commuting according to the average price of corn for so 
long a period as seven years past operates unfairly, as the farmer, in ad¬ 
dition to having commuted at too high a rate, now pays tithe rent, as re¬ 
spects wheat, at t}ie rate of 30s. 7d a coomb, although he sells it for 25s. 
a coomb; that is to say, the average price of wheat for the seven years end¬ 
ing Christmas 1843, which regulates the rent charges for 1844, was 30s. Tcl .; 
but the average price of wheat for the year ending Christmas 1843 was only 
25s. per coomb, and there was much the same difference in the price of 
barley and oats: so that, whether the rent^charges payable in 1844 were 
fixed according to the average prices of wheat, barley and oats for the seven 
years, or only the year ending Christmas 1843, makes a difference of rather 
more than £16 per cent, in the amount. 

t It is as well to explain, fearing that some persons may suppose that I 
mean thena to infer from the above statement that the rent and tithe com- 
ppsitipn should have been reduced as much as the farmer’s means of pay¬ 
ment frpni wheat and barley were diminished, that I am not of that opinion; 
but I fear that landowners and tithepwners generally, from want of due at¬ 
tention and consideration, are not aware how heavily the rents and tithe- 
rents of the present day press upon the farmers, as the abatements made in 
rents are not proportionate to the farnaer’s reduced means. The farmer 
cannot by economy lower his outgoings for labour and tradesmen’s bills 
anything like sufficiently to meet his contracted means, without oppresST 
ing the labomer or throwing him upon the rates for support, 





of payment, it is clearly show and proved that, by relying bn 
the 6brn Laws, you and your labourers and yom tradesmen 
and shopkeepers together were injm’ed to the extent of 3s, 3d. 
an acre yearly in the first period, 1828-1832, and 15s, 3d. an 
acre yearly in the second period, 1833-1837 (except so far as 
most articles of food and clothing might have fallen in the 
same relative proportion of value mth corn, and you end your 
labourers were consumers of them); and there is no doubt 
that the labourers, as a class, would be most injured, as, in¬ 
stead of obtaining even reduced wages, many were discharged, 
to seek support from tlie poor’s rates. The landlord, even if 
he made no reduction in the rent, is injured by the deteriorated 
state of the land, for want of due cultivation. But it is no¬ 
torious that, though landlords made some abatement in their 
rents, they did not reduce them in proportion to the farmer’s 
diminished means of payment j and in many cases since 1837 
landlords have increased then rents, and the titheownei’s are 
now, and have been for some years, reaping more and more 
from the land, with reference to the fiu-meris means pf pay¬ 
ment. 

As it has been shown by the above statements that, not¬ 
withstanding the Corn Law, you and your labourers and the 
tradesmen and shopkeepers were injured and impoverished 
during the period 1828-1837, consider whether, notwithstand¬ 
ing the present Corn Law passed in 1842, this injury may not 
continue. The existing Corn Law does not profess to give you 
quite such high prices as that of 1828, and, judging from its 
effect to the present time, that seems likely to be the case; as 
I see by reference to my accovmts that for the farming year 
ending Michaelmas 1843, which includes only the sale of my 
crops of the hai'vest 1842, my wheat and barley did not pror 
duce more than the average prices of the five years 1833-1837,. 
and the wheat and barley crops pf 1842 were both rather 
under than oyer ayei’age crops. The wheat and barley crops 
pf last haryest are botli allowed to be under average crops, 
and, notwithstanding this shortness ofa'op, from Michaelmas 
last yoq have pot received for your wheat the price which 
Sir Bobert Peel led you tp anticipate, on the average of 
years, under his new sliding-scale. Yet aye you not, gene-r 
rally speahing, paying,for liable to pay, as high rents, and 
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higher tithe-rent, than when corn was a better crop, and 
brought a higher price too ? 

Consider, my friends, whether the Corn Laws do not so 
clog and fetter trade that they prevent the manufacturing 
community from buying the corn of your own growth as well 
as that from foreign countries; and then ask yourselves whe¬ 
ther it was the Corn Laws that produced the low prices of 
1833—1837, as well as the higher prices of the previous five 
years, which on account of the shortness of crop were not re¬ 
munerating prices. The same Corn Law was in operatioil 
during both periods, and if it produced the higher prices of 
the one period, you must allow it also produced the lower 
prices of the other period; and from this it is evident that a 
Corn Law cannot be depended upon for protection, or, in 
other words, for obtaining a high price for corn. It is , also 
proved that it deceives and misleads the farmer, and brings to 
him, and particularly to his labom-ers, much more of evil than 
good, and not only temporaiy but permanent evil. 

Brother farmers! be no longer deceived by the cry of 
“ protection,” for it exists only in name; and, lovers of protec¬ 
tion I consider whether something besides Corn Laws does 
not afiect the prices, not only of corn, but of other produc¬ 
tions. For observe, that most commonly at the same time 
that the price or value of corn rises or falls (otherwise than as 
it may be affected by good or bad seasons), the price or value 
of other articles of produce unconnected with farming is 
similarly or proportionately affected. Look at iron as an 
example of general depreciation, which for some years past 
has, notwithstanding the greatly increased consumption of it, 
been cheaper than ever remembered; and observe, too, that 
from this reduction of the wholesale price of iron you receive 
but little benefit, being of that, as of most other articles ex¬ 
cept your own produce, but small consumers. In the general 
diminution of prices of produce you are the class that suffers 
most, having more to sell than to pm’chase, being wholesale 
sellers and only retail purchasers. 

To those who have watched the working and effects of the 
Currency Laws, this unhealthy state of things is not surprising; 
and the remedies are clear, though not perhaps easy of ac¬ 
complishment. The tamperings with and mismanagement of 
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the currency, coupled with the enormous taxation and the 
Corn Laws, are the great causes of the agricultural and ma¬ 
nufacturing distress under which this nation , has at various 
times laboured 5 and it is probable that, if the currency had 
been placed on a right footing in 1819, or if concurrent mea¬ 
sures had been adopted, when Peel’s currency hill was passed,. 
for regulating and adjusting contracts, particularly those with 
the public creditor, no Corn Law would have been in exist¬ 
ence at the present time. The Corn Laws, which have so 
deceived and injured you, must he repealed and abolished; and 
. either there must be a great reduction of taxation* (to allow 
of which the interest of the funded debt must be reduced, so 
that the income of the country can be raised without oppres¬ 
sion to the tax producers), or the cuirency must be adapted to 
our immense taxation. To work fairly, the amount of the 
taxation and currency must bear a relative proportion to each 
other'f r 

* Many farmers, thinking the malt-tax a peculiar grievance to them, 
have proposed that it should he repealed, and a property or income-tax of 
equal amount laid on in its place to keep up the revenue: hut it is feared 
that substituting the one tax for the other would not give that relief to 
those who pay the malt-tax, namely the consumers of malt and beer, which 
the measure apparently indicates. A property-tax is directly paid by those 
who have incomes from realized property, but to reduce the incomes of 
those who directly or indirectly employ the labourers is, in fact, to reduce 
the means of paying them; and therefore it follows that a property-tax, as 
well as all other taxes, in the end are indirectly pmd by the labourers and 
artisans—the great and only producers of wealth. The man of moderate 
income, if he finds the tax-collector, who now takes from him £15 to £30 
a-year, demanding from £30 to £60, must adopt means to save this extra 
tax out of his expenditure; and the men of limited income must follow the 
farmer’s example by discharging labourers or servants, or reducing their 


t It is evident that, with an annual taxation of £50,000,000, the same 
quantity of circulating medium will not suffice for carrying on the monied 
transactions of this country that would suffice were the taxation only 
£25,000,000, as the tax-value must be added to the natural value of every 
article; for instance, the natural value of .8,000,000' coombs of malt, a 
year’s consumption, is about £8,000,000, but with the tax added the value 
is increased to £12,000,000. According to the present monetary system 
there is no power to control the issues of paper money, and it must there¬ 
fore be uncertain, and matter of entire doubt and speculation, what value 
corn and merchandize may bear at a future day, as the quantity of money 
in circulation depends greatly on the credit the Bank of England and other 
banks give or refuse. 



Oiir Currency Laws and Corn Laws, but more particvilarly 
the former, prevent the profitable employment of capital in 
tradcj so that it is accumulated in immense heaps, and in the 
eyes of the monied world (although last year neai’ly 1,500,000 
poor persons received relief firbin the pooi-’s rates) the nation 
appears over-prosperoUs; but these overgrown and unem¬ 
ployed accumulations of wealth are rather proofs of an un¬ 
sound than a healthy and prosperous state of the country, as 
was evidenced in 1825. The Cun-ency Laws and the uncer¬ 
tain and fickle management of the Bank of England, which 
gradually afifeets the operations of the other banks, have 
mainly caused this state of affans. The recent pai-tial reduc¬ 
tion of the interest of the National Debt is a slight move in 
the right dnection^ as such lowering of interest should enable 
the Parliament to reduce taxation in the like degree. Equity 
has long demanded this reduction, and still demands a greater 
reduction of interest. The interest of private debts has been 
reduced, and rvhy should not that of the National Debt ? 

, Surely a further reduction of the interest of “the Debt” 
ought not to be deferred, as such a measure is no longer 
termed spoliation even in Parliament, but allowed to be just 
and reasonable. It is strict equity and honesty, with refer¬ 
ence to the effect of raising this interest on the producers of 
income, to lower the rate, in consequence of those measm’es 
of Parliament which indirectly raised the value of the interest; 
and as regards the fundholder it is only fair and equitable, as 
he would be better off now with £2 per cent, interest than he 
was formerly with £3 per cent, interest, unless the Legislatm-e 
will so amend our monetary system as to regulate our cur¬ 
rency and make it perform its proper function of distribution 
to the poor and labouring classes, whose condition yearly and 
almost daily grows worse, and seems deteriorated in the in¬ 
verse ratio of the accumulation of the capital of the kingdom. 

In conclusion it may be remarked^ that if, instead of com¬ 
paring prices realized for corn according to the averages from 
1828 to 1837 with What were expected and reckoned upon at 
the comrriencement of that period, I had taken the previous 
ten years and compared the prices of that period and the 
rents which had been agreed to be paid at its commencementj 
the injury done to the farming interest and those .connected 
with it, by trusting to the Corn Laws for protection, would 



have appeared greater, as higher rents were then fixed and 
higher prices were expected, and the averages of that period 
shpw that such high prices were not obtained. 

I began with the intention of merely showing ydti that yoU 
have been injured by the last Corn Law during its operation, 
by illustrating its effect for the first ten years from the jpass- 
ing of it in 1828; but as I have proceeded in iny inquiries and 
examination of the subject, I am so forcibly struck with the 
conviction that Peel’s CuiTency Law of 1819, without coii- 
cuirent measures for adjusting contracts, particularly that 
with the public creditor, or otherwise regulating the curi'Sricy 
according to the amount of the public revenue, is the grand 
cause of the evils under which the landed interest, and I mdy 
add the whole country, and more especially the working por¬ 
tion of it, labours, that I am induced to lay before you a com¬ 
parison of the situation of the farmer in the ten years previous 
to 1819 with what it was in the ten years subsequent to that 
year; and at the same time to show you that in the latter 
period, although the farmer had under the then Corn Lawd 
(which, it was held out, would guarantee, the farmer 40s. a 
coomb for his wheat) appai’ently greater protection, yet that 
he did not then, more than nov^ derive any benefit from the 
Corn Laws. 

We will suppose the farm you hfied in 1828 for 25s, an 
acre let in 1810 for 30s. an acre or £300, and we will com 
sider the tithes compounded for at 6s. an acre or £60, so that 
the rent and tithes together amounted to £360 a-year. 

It appears that for the ten year’s, fi’om 1810 to 1819 inclu¬ 
sive, wheat averaged 45s. a coomb and barley 23s. and a fraci 
tion a coomb. At these prices, 40 acres of wheat at 6i coombs 
an acre would bring in £585; arid 40 acres of barley at 8i 
coombs an acre would produce £391, the wheat atid barley 
crops together being worth £976; and allowing out of this 
for dross and seed-corn £84 10s., there is a balance left of 
£891 10s.: so that, after paying out of this latter sum £360 
for the rent and tithes, the farmer had remaining £53110s. 
(being more than the amount of two yeai-s’ rent agreed to be 
paid in 1828) wherewith to pay labom’ers, ti’adesmen and 
rates, or 40s. an acre for labourers, 6s. an acre for tradesmen, 
and 7^- an acre for rates; and during this period grazing was 
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a very profitable part of farming, instead of being, as at pre¬ 
sent, a losing trade. 

Now'let us see how the farmer was affected by the price of 
com in the ten years subsequent to 1819. The average price 
of wheat for the ten year’s subsequent to the passing of Peel’s 
Currency Law, namely from 1820 to 1829 inelusive, was 29s. 
and a small traction a coomb, and that of barley 16s. Zd. a 
coomb; so that with these prices 40 acres, of wheat at 6i 
coombs an acre would be worth.£3775 and 40 acres of barley 
at 8f coombs an acre £276 5s., the wheat and barley crops 
together producing £653 5s., which sum is reduced to £595 
by deducting £58 5s., the value of the dross and seed-corn. 
The difference between the gross value of the wheat and bar¬ 
ley in the one period and the other is £322 15s. a-year, being 
considerably more than a year’s rent of the land. 

Landlords, hoping that prices would improve and come 
round to the old standard, clung to the old rents, and we 
shall see that, after paying £360 for rent and tithes out of the 
then produce of the farm, there would be left only £235, in¬ 
stead of £53110s. as in the previous ten years, for labour and 
other outgoings, being a deficiency of £296 10s. a-year, and 
only £3 10s. a-year short of the amount of the rent payable 
at the commencement of the period. I do not state that the 
rents agi’eed to be paid at this time were paid in full for the 
period 1820 to 1829, but if they were paid, it is clear that they 
could not be raised out of the produce of the fai’m. It is 
however notorious that the fai-mers paid to the utmost of 
their ability; that if they could not fi’om their crops, they did 
as far as possible out of the small savings of former years, or 
by bon’owing, in the hope of being able to repay when higher 
prices should come again; the farmers as well as the landlords 
always flattering themselves that the good old times and the 
high prices they had experienced in the height of paper-money 
would return and gladden their hearts. 
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Postscript. 

To remind the farmers in Norfolk that they were warned 
of the effect the Com Laws would produce, I have pleasure 
in adding part of a speech delivered by Mr. Edward Taylor at 
a Common Hall held at Norwich in May 1815, to petition 
against the Corn Bill brought into the House of Commons by 
Mr. Robinson (now Earl of Ripon). 

“ If I believed that the Bill now proposed in the House of 
Commons would really benefit the farming interest, I should 
not be here to oppote it; but my firm conviction is that it 
will utterly fail to accomplish this end, while it will inflict a 
grievous and permanent injury on the manufacturing interest 
of this ^kingdom. The professed object of this Bill is to secure 
to the farmer a steady price for his com. Tins is the plea of 
its advocates—this is the argument they use in its support. 
They disclaim all intention to raise the price of com; they 
only intend to secure, by act of parliament, a steady price. 
Now, with all respect for the power of the Legislature, this, I 
affirm, they have no power to do. The price of corn depends 
in a great measure upon its abundance or its scarcity, and 
whether it shall be abundant or sc^ce—whether we shall be 
blest with a succession of plentiful harvests, or whether we 
shall have to suffer from scanty ones, depends on that Al¬ 
mighty Will which governs and controls the seasons. It is 
absurd, it is impious in any human power to affect here a 
power of control. But the effect of this measure will be- 
to induce the farmers to regulate by it his future contracts. 
The proposed Corn Bill will be used by landlords as an argu¬ 
ment for keeping up rents, and tenants will trust in it. The 
latter will confide, as they are told to do, in 'the wisdom of 
Pai-liamentthey will believe that this act of the Legislature 
will have the power to insure them at least 80s. per quarter 
for their wheat;—^they wiU be deceived, and hundreds of them 
will be ruined. This will be the effeef of the proposed Bill 
on the farmer. To the manufacturer it will be equally inju¬ 
rious. The very essence of trade is barter—the exchange 
of one commodity for another. Now the chief, almost the 
only commodity which some nations have to offer in ex¬ 
change for our manufactures is Corn; and if w'e refuse to 
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take it, we cross them out of our books as customers. Nor is 
this all. The time may come—and-in unfavourable seasons 
must come—when our home growth will not supply us. We 
must then buy corn at any price. But those who have hitherto 
been accustomed to look to the English as customers, and who 
have regularly exchanged the produce of their soil for our 
manufactures, will now find our ports shut against them, ex¬ 
cept in times of scarcity, which neither they nor we can fore¬ 
see. We must then buy our com wherever we can get it, and 
for hard cash: all commercial intercourse will have,ceased, 
and the trade in corn, instead of being a regular exchange of 
produce for produce, will become the speculation of jobbers 
and gamblers; and our continental neighbours, so long om- 
excellent customers, will be compelled to turn manufacturers. 
■The order of Providence is that nation should teaffic with na¬ 
tion,-each supplying from its own natural resources the wants 
of others; and if we attempt to array ourselves against it by 
the pimy efforts of human, legislation, depend upon it w-e shall 
deeply repent and deai’ly smart for it.” 
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